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A Word from the Editor 


We have good news for those of you who enjoyed “Anne’s 
Adventures in’Friendliness.” Zelia M. Walters has written 
us a nine-part story, “Anne’s Talisman.” This story takes 
Anne and her father and Prossy through many delightful and 
exciting adventures in the southwestern part of the United 
States. “Anne’s Talisman” will begin in the July issue of 
Wee Wisdom. You boys and girls who have joined our family 
of readers recently have something to look forward to in this 
continued story. Every one who knows Anne likes her. 

’ We are bubbling over with good news this month. Draw 
your chairs a little closer and listen carefully. Are you ready? 
Your editors are planning to discontinue the Young Authors’ 
Department. You will not miss this department because in 
its place we are to have the Wee Wisdom Writers’ Guild. Isn’t 
that an interesting name for the new department? In the July 
number we will tell you just how you can become a member 
and earn your subscription to Wee Wisdom. The change will 
not be made until fall, but we shall need your help in starting 
the Wee Wisdom Writers’ Guild, so be sure to read the July 


issue. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes’ the following named periodicals also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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Robin's Song 


By Alan Gray M. Campbell 


There once was a robin that lived in a tree, 

The jolliest robin you ever did see; 

And all of the creatures of Animal Town 

Admired this small fellow in crimson and brown. 

Said old Mister Hippo, in passing one day: 

“Please tell me, Friend Robin, what makes you so gay? 
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You never seem troubled; you never seem sad; 

So tell me your secret. What keeps you so glad?” 
“Til tell you, indeed,” answered Rob, with a laugh, 
And waved a brisk wing at a neighbor Giraffe. 

“My secret is simple as any one thing. 

Whenever I'm worried, I sing, sir, I sing! 

I sing when I'm dreary; I sing when I'm blue; 

I sing when it’s cloudy, till sunbeams peep through. 
For I have discovered the world can't stay wrong, 
If only I'll busy myself singing a song!” 
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Now, animals really can't sing very well; 

Their voices are not very sweet, truth to tell. 

But Hippo remarked, “Well, at least I can try! 
If Robin can sing and be glad, so can [!" 

So Hippo told Zebra what Robin had said, 

And Zebra told Monkey, who swung overhead; 
And Monkey told Panther, and Panther told Gnu, 
About this queer thing Robin said they should do. 
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They practiced their songs in a cool jungle place; 
Big Hippo sang tenor, while Monkey sang bass. 
And, would you believe it? by next afternoon 
They'd learned to sing solos and even to croon! 
They sang at their labors from morning till night, 
Forgetting to fuss and to fume and to fight; 

And Animal Town, for days and weeks after, 

Was filled with the sounds of singing and laughter. 


Now, Animal Town is a hard town to find: 

It’s neither before nor beside nor behind. 

But though it's a place you and I may not reach, 
Its animals have a fine lesson to teach. 

So why don't you imitate Hippo and Gnu? 

If singing helps them, it will surely help you. 

The next time you're fussy or fretful or sad, 

Start singing like Robin; you'll soon be quite glad! 
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GETS SEALED “ORDERS 


4¢ J, LILIAN VANDEVERE 


‘“‘There’s no good in wishing,’’ 
said Donald. ‘‘It couldn’t happen 
to an ordinary boy.”’ 

‘““What couldn’t?’’ asked his 
uncle Mark. 

‘‘Anything really exciting, like 
delivering a secret message, or 
starting out with sealed orders and 
not knowing what was to happen 
next.’ 

Uncle Mark considered, with a 
teasing twinkle in his eyes. 

‘‘So there is no thrill nowadays ?”’ 
he asked. 3 

‘‘Not the least bit. It’s all just 
brushing teeth, and doing home 

work, and run- 
ning errands.”’ 


| . 
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“‘Just a minute, Don! [If life is 
really such a dull business, some- 
thing should be done about it. Keep 
grinding along, and maybe you'll 
meet a thrill when you least expect 

chance!’’ said Donald, 
gloomily. ‘‘Twenty examples to do 
tonight, and a trip to Mike’s for 
Dad’s shoes, and half an hour’s 
practice.”’ 

He yawned as he went to the 
piano, and did not see Uncle Mark 
smiling to himself. 

The next Saturday morning, 
Donald hurried through breakfast. 
There was a lot of fun going on that 
day, and he did not want to miss a 
minute of it. As he opened 
the front door on his way 
to Bob Marshall’s, the let- 
ter carrier came up the 
steps. 

Donald took the mail and 
went back to give it to his 
mother. There were some 
letters for her and a maga- 
zine and, at the bottom of 
the little pile, an envelope 
addressed to Donald him- 
self. He put the rest of the 
mail on the table, and 
opened his share. Only a 
small, typewritten slip was 


“Youw’re right on the minute.” 
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inside the envelope, and this is what 
it said: 

“Report to the children’s librarian at 
9:37 Saturday morning.” 

Donald stared at the paper. He 
had no books overdue, and he had 
behaved properly in the library. 
What could it mean? It sounded 
interesting; it was like the begin- 
ning of a good story. Perhaps— 
it might be the start of 4 real ad- 
venture! Bob Marshall could finish 
the bird house without him, when 
there was a mysterious command 
like this to follow out. 

He had already finished his Sat- 
urday morning’s duties when the 
mail came. He waited until a little 
after nine, watching the clock. Such 
a funny time, 9:37, but whoever 
had set that hour must have meant 
it, so he would be there when he was 
told. 

It was only twenty minutes 
after nine when he reached 
the library. His watch was 
exactly with the library 
clock, so that he could time 
himself to the minute. He 
leafed through a magazine, 
but his mind was on what the 
librarian might say to him. 
Half-past nine; thirty-five 
minutes past; thirty-six. He 
stood up and started toward 
the librarian’s desk, his eyes 
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Donald trudged on. 


on his watch. 
He read a list of 
books and looked 
at a new picture; 
but he kept moving 
nearer. At last it was 9:37 exactly. 
“‘T’m Donald Graham,”’ he said 


to the librarian. 
to you at 9:37.” 

The librarian looked up at the 
clock; then she smiled at Donald. 

‘‘You’re right on the minute,”’ 
she said. Then she opened a drawer 
of her desk, took out an envelope, 
and handed it to him. 

He thanked her, and sat down at 
one of the reading tables to open it. 
Inside was another typed slip, with 
just three words. 


‘I was to report 
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“Glad you’re punc- 
tual!” 


But there was 
a small envelope 
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He ordered a “Specia!.” 


not have to wait 


too. On the back 
was a huge red 
seal, and across 
the front in big 
letters: ‘‘Sealed 
Orders! Open 
at once!’’ 

Donald’s _fin- 
gers made quick 
work of the red 
seal. This was as 
like a story one 
read in books, and all sorts of excit- 
ing things might happen. Inside 
the small envelope was a card, bear- 
ing this order: 

“Walk down Main Street to Walnut. Turn 
right on Walnut and walk to Tower Ave- 
nue. Turn left on Tower Avenue, and walk 
until you come to a filling station. Stop 


there, say ‘Valley Forge’ to the man in 
charge, and you will get further orders.” 


The way to carry out instructions 
like these was to start at once. Wal- 
nut Street was over at the other 
end of town, where the new houses 
were. It was a long walk; but he 
had wished for an adventure, and 
here it was. A fellow who could 
run bases the way he did, and who 
could win a place on the Midget 
track team surely would not mind 
a long walk. Let Bob putter in- 
doors; he would rather be out on a 
trip like this. There were to be 
further orders; that meant that the 
fun would still go on. It was like 
reading a continued story in the 
‘*Boys’ Monthly,’’ only he would 


so long for the 
next chapter. 

Would he ever 
get to Walnut 
Street? He 
erossed the 
bridge and went 
on, watching the 
street signs. A 
little brown dog 
trotted along for 
a while, but he 
soon turned up a side street, and 
Donald went on alone. It was half- 
past ten already, by that clock on 
the brick church. He had been walk- 
ing almost an hour. 

He passed a baseball field, and a 
playground, but still Walnut Street 
was not in sight. A police officer 
stood on a corner, and Donald asked 
him how much farther it was to 
Walnut Street. 

‘*Keep going, boy,’’ he told Don- 
ald. ‘*You pass that big school and 
a fire house before you come to it.” 

Donald trudged on. His legs 
grew tired, and he began to be hun- 
gry; but he would never carry out 
sealed orders by poking along like 
this and fussing over the hike. 

So he began to whistle. At the 
top of the hill was the school. Four 
more squares, and he passed the fire 
house. Eleven o’clock now—and 
here was Walnut Street. 

Donald turned right, and 
watched for Tower Avenue. The 
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scouts did not hike very much 
farther than this when they went 
out. Tower Avenue at last! He 
turned to the left. There was no 
filling station in sight; but he kept 
on, scanning both sides of the street. 
There it was, on the next corner. 

He hurried a little, even though 
his legs were tired, and turned into 
the neat gravel drive. A man in 
uniform finished filling a car; then 
as it drove off he turned to Donald. 

‘Valley Forge!’’ said Donald, 
and waited to see what would hap- 
pen. 

‘‘Seventeen-seventy-six!’’ said 
the man, witha grin. He pulled an 
envelope from his jacket pocket, 
and handed it to Donald. Donald 
sat down on the base of a gasoline 
pump and broke another big red 
seal. There was another typed slip, 
and it said, ‘‘Glad you are plucky 
and do not get tired!”’ 

Yes, a two-hour walk was a good 
hike, but what would be the fun of 
an adventure if it were too easy? 
Now, what was he to do next? There 
was a dollar bill in the envelope! 


“At twelve o’clock go to the restaurant 
across the street and get your lunch. When 
you pay the cashier, say, ‘Alan-a-Dale,’ and 
receive further orders.” 
For half an hour Donald watched 
the cars come and go. Then he went 
over to the restaurant and ordered 
a “Special,’? with an egg and a 
baked potato and a salad and pud- 
ding that suited his good appetite. 
When he stopped with his check at 


“Valley Forge,” said Donald. 
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the cashier’s desk, he said, ‘‘ Alan-a- 
Dale,’’ as he had been told to do. 

‘*Robin Hood!”’ said the girl. She 
smiled at Donald, and handed him 
another envelope. On the outside 
of it he read: 

“Wait on this corner for the two o’clock 
bus for Glenside. When you are on the bus, 
open the sealed orders.” 

Only half-past twelve, and he 
must wait here until two o’clock! 
That was no fun; that was just dull 
and tiresome! But he had wished 
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for sealed orders, and now he had 
some to carry out. An hour and a 
half must pass before he could open 
the sealed envelope! He was ever so 
curious, but of course a gentleman 
played fair, and did not open orders 
before the time that was set. 

If only he could leave this corner, 
he could look into the shop windows 
and amuse himself; but his orders 
were to stay there. Donald counted 
the cars that went into the filling 
station across the street ; he watched 
the busses rumble past, and petted a 
fat gray kitten. He read the bill 
of fare in the restaurant window, 
and said under his breath the last 
poem that he had learned in Eng- 
lish. Still it was only one o’clock! 
The busses with ‘‘Glenside”’ on the 
front left every fifteen minutes, but 
he had his orders to stay until two 
o’clock. It seemed queer. But 
men who carried out sealed orders 
did not grumble or ask questions; 
they simply obeyed. 

When a Glenside bus came chug- 
ging along at two o’clock, Donald 
was glad to climb aboard and sit 
down. Once in a seat, he opened 
his sealed orders, and read: 


“Glad that you know how to wait pa- 
tiently! 

“Ride to Market Square in Glenside. Go 
to the big Ten-Cent store in the square and 
get these things: 

1 flash light 

2 bandanna handkerchiefs 


He went closer to see. 
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4 teaspoons 
4 forks 
1 package of paper 
napkins 
When your shopping is done, go to the bus 
starter, and say, ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ He 
will have further orders for you.” 


Donald got out at Market Square 
and with the two dollar bill that was 
in the envelope bought the various 
things on the list. What could they 
be meant for, and who was to use 
them? He could not guess. All 
that he could do was to follow or- 
ders exactly. 

Donald took his parcels, and went 
over to the bus stop. When he had 
found the man with ‘‘Starter’’ on 
his cap, he went 
up to him and 
said, ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe!’’ 

“Man Fri- 
day!’’ said the 
starter,and 
handed Donald 
an envelope. 

“Take the Water- 
town bus and go 
home. When you 
get home, put down 
an account of the 
money that you have 
spent. At seven 
o’clock go to your 
room, and open your 


copy of ‘Treasure Is- 
land’ at page 49.” 


He had not 
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dreamed that the 
fun was to last un- 
til after supper, 


bus # butit was! On the bus he wondered 
He | and wondered. What would be the 
end of all this? When he reached 
ire | home, he put the things that he had 
vas — bought in his room. ‘‘Treasure Is- 
pus ff land’’ stood ready on his bookshelf ; 
ey § but that had to wait. 
use At his desk he got out pencil and 
All § paper, and put down the money that 
or- § he had spent—bus fare, lunch, and 
the things from the Ten-Cent Store. 
ent — He added the amount several times, 
iad 


to be sure that he was correct; then 
on § he counted the change, found that 

it was right, and 
put it in an enve- 
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lope. When he had to give an ac- 

count, it would be all ready. 

It was hard to eat much supper, 
when the excitement was not over; 
but at last he finished his custard, 
and Mother excused him. He read 
a story and romped with Tim, his 
pet terrier, and watched the hands 
of the clock crawling around its fat, 
white face. It was still striking 
seven when he opened ‘‘ Treasure 
Island.”’ 

‘‘Glad you are careful and ac- 
curate!’’ said the slip, and Donald 
was not sorry that he had gone over 
his column of figures twice and had 
counted the money that he had left. 
Now for the orders. 

“Put on your flannel shirt, your old suit, 
and your heavy stockings and shoes. 
Make a roll of your warm pajamas, 
your toothbrush, your heavy sweater, 
and the things that you bought today. 
Put the flash light and your compass 
in your pocket, and take the trolley to 
Weston Road. Your mother knows and 
has given her permission. Go down 
Weston Road to the right, toward the 
woods. When you come to a long stone 
wall, stand up on it; face north, and 
flash your flash light three times. Then 
walk on to the next crossroad.” 

It sounded like a mystery 
story coming true! He made 
up his roll and strapped it, then 
dressed as directed. He put the 
compass and the flash light in 
one pocket, and the list and the 
money in another. Mother told 


It was a white envelope. 
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him good-by, her eyes twinkling. 

Then he pulled on his school cap, 
slipped out the front door, and hur- 
ried to the trolley. Weston Road 
was a long way out, and it was dark 
now. This was fun, going adven- 
turing alone at night. It would be 
lonely out in the country, but no one 
who wanted something to happen 
would mind that. 

The trolley stopped at Weston 
Road, and Donald got out. There 
was not even a bit of moon to keep 
him company, but he swung along 
in the dark, whistling. Since there 
were no houses along the road, it 
was very still; but Donald tried not 
to care, and kept wondering what 
was at the end of his trip. . 

Now the road led through the 
woods. There were rustling noises 
in the underbrush, and a little owl 
cried suddenly and startled him; 
but he kept on. He left the woods 
behind, and passed an open field. 

He could then make out a rough 
line at one side; that was the stone 
wall. He jumped a little ditch, 
scrambled through a patch of briers, 
and climbed on top of the wall. He 
got out his compass, snapped on the 
flash light, and studied his direc- 
tion. Then he faced north, held out 
the flash light, and flashed it one, 
two, three times. 

Down in the road again, he went 
on. There would be a crossroad 
soon, and he must watch for it. How 
far away the town seemed! There 
was not even the sound of the trol- 
ley, or the lights of the main road 
—just stillness and the dark. 
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Then the stone wall ended abrujt- 
ly. This was the crossroad. Donald 
looked about with the small flash 
light. The light struck an old sign- 


“Yow’re just the pal I want.” 


post that leaned crookedly in a tan- 
gle of high grass. On it was fas- 
tened a patch of white—a paper of 
some sort. 

He went closer to see. It was a 
fresh white envelope, with ‘‘ Donald 
Graham”’ typed on it very plainly. 
He reached up, pulled it loose, and 
opened it. 


“Go on down Weston Road to the foot 
of the hill. An old schoolhouse stands a 
little off the road at the left. 
knock on the door.” 


Go up and 


Now, taking a bus and buying 
paper napkins in the daylight is 
one thing; but going up to an empty 
building in the middle of nowhere 
and knocking, at night, is another. 
Still, Donald started on, determined 
to see this thing through. 

The road was a side road, old and 
rutted, but he paid little attention 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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ACATION TIME! I 
could scarcely believe that I was 
walking past the playgrounds, across the 
park, and through streets that I would 
not see again for ages—not until next 
September. Then everything would be 
different. I would be in another room. 
I would have a different teacher, and 
my studies would be harder—much 
harder. 

But now it was the very beginning of 
vacation ! 

My, but I was happy! That is, I was 
happy until Lucille Avery caught up 
with us. 

I had one arm about Edna May King 
and the other about Sally Morgan. We 
were telling what we were going to do 
through the summer. 


tan- “T am going to my grandmother’s 
fas- § farm for the whole summer,” said Edna 
of May. 
“IT am going to the seashore,” said 
‘asa Sally. “I suppose you are going 
nald c@mping again this year, aren’t 
. you, Ethel? Oh, I think that is 
inly. 
so exciting! Imagine riding 
and all day long through so many 
different places, and never 
sleeping in the same place 
foot : 
nds a Don’t you ever get 
> and § Scared, sleeping in the 
woods ?” 
ying “Seared!” I cried. 
: “How could I be scared 
it 18 with Dad right there?” 
opty I loved those camping 
here § trips with Dad and 
ther. Mother—a whole month 
ined § of seeing new places and 
strange people; a whole 
end month of sleeping in a 
—n tent, and cooking meals 


out-of-doors, rain or 
shine. Then, in Septem- 


I Am Content 


By BETTY FERGUSON 
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ber, there would be a 
party. All the girls would crowd around 
me to hear about my trip. 

Just then Lucille Avery caught up 
with us. 

“O girls,” she cried, “I just can’t 
wait to go away. My trunk is all packed 
with the loveliest new dresses.” 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“O girls,” she cried, “I just can’t 
going to New York to visit my cousin 
Myra. She’s rich. Why, she has a but- 
ler in her house, and a maid, and every- 
thing!” 

Sally and Edna May dropped their 
arms from about my waist. They stood 
still and stared at Lucille. 

“New York!” cried Edna May. 

“A butler!” cried Sally. “Why, Lu- 
cile, that’s society! Oh, we can’t wait 
until you get back to tell us about it! 
Can we, girls? You’ll have a maid to 
brush your hair, just as they have in 


“I want to live a real life in real society, and be somebody.” 
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books. Oh, that 
will be splen- 
did.” 
Right then 
and there I 
thought of my 
own cousin Doris 
in New York. She 
had. a maid too, and 
a butler, and a gov: 

“O Lucille,” I asked, 

“has your cousin a gov- 

erness?” 

“TI don’t know. She ought 
to have, oughtn’t she?” 

I tossed my head up. 
“Well, I have a cousin in 
New York, too, and she has 
a governess.” 

“Well, if all rich children 
have governesses,”  an- 
swered Lucille, “then Myra 
has one.” 

At the corner 
we said good- 


He held his 
head high, 
just as but- 
lers do in 
story books. 


by. I ran home as fast as ever I could. 
I had to see my dad. I had to ask him 
to let me go to New York. I didn’t 
want to go on the silly old camping trip. 
I wanted to be somebody ; to have a maid 
brush my hair. I wanted to visit Doris. 

Dad was reading his paper when | 
bounded in. Mother was arranging 
some flowers in a vase. 

“O Dad,” I cried, “I’m promoted.” 

Of course he would want to hear about 
that first. I didn’t even wait for his 
answer. I told him how I wanted to 
visit Doris in New York; how I wanted 
to live a real life in real society, and 
be somebody. I thought that he would 
be surprised, or at least provoked; but 
he wasn’t. 

“Well, little girl,” he said, “do you 
think that bowing and kotowing to the 
demands of society is real life? You 
think that you would be happier in talk- 
ing, walking, and living to please rich 
folk than you would feel in just being 
yourself with Mother and me?” 

“Oh, yes, Dad, I do,” I pleaded. 

“What do you say, Mother? Don’t 
you think that we ought to give our lit- 
tle girl a chance to live, then? Doris 
has invited her many a time.” 

Mother placed the flowers in the 
bright sunshine in the bay window. 
“Yes, I think it would do her good to go. 
I really do. She could still go on the 


. camping trip with us. That is, of course, 


if we didn’t have to take along an extra 
tent for servants. After being used——” 

But I heard no more. I was out and 
down the street to tell the glad news to 
Edna May. 

“Your cousin has a governess, too? 
Think of that!” said Edna May. “1 
don’t think Lucille’s cousin has one; do 
you?” 

“No, I don’t,” I answered, “or she 
would be glad to talk about it.” 

The next two weeks were busy ones. 
Mother sewed night and day, and it 
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seemed as though I ran a thousand er- 
rands. I never saw so many pretty 
dresses in all my life as those I had 
spread out on my bed on the last day, 
waiting to be packed. I pulled Dad into 
the room to look at them. 

“O Dad, aren’t they lovely? 
can’t wait to wear them.” 

“Yes,” said Dad, “they are lovely; but 
are you sure that you don’t feel just a 
little bit like exchanging them all for a 
pair of knickers and a khaki blouse with 
a big red bow?” 

“QO Daddy, you are teasing me.” Ex- 
change all those lovely dresses for a pair 
of knickers! Oh, I couldn’t even bear 
to think of it. Z 

I do not remember much of the trip 
to New York; I was too excited, and too 
eager to get there. Miss Young, my 
teacher, went with me right to the very 
door of Doris’ home. She had planned 
a visit with a girlhood chum in New 
York, so we went together. 

I said good-by to Miss Young when 
the butler opened the door and let me in. 
I was so happy at being let in by a real 
butler that I couldn’t think of anything 
else. He held his head high, just as 
butlers do in story books. 

I waited in a big room, and sat in a 
chair where the butler told me to sit. 
My, but it was a big room! I tried to 
see everything at once. Three daven- 
ports! And lamps! why, there must 
surely have been a dozen different kinds. 
I was afraid to move lest I should wake 
up and find that it was all a dream, and 
that I was in my own bed at home. But 
it was not a dream, because in a little 
while the butler was standing before 
me again. 

“This way, miss,” he said; and I fol- 
lowed him, walking on beautiful rugs 
that were soft and “sinky.” I had 
thought that our new rug in the parlor 
at home was nice. Imagine! It wasn’t 
nearly so nice as this one. 


I just 
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“This is Miss 
Ethel,” said the 
butler, and the 
nicest maid 
smiled at me. 
Her dress was 
blue, and_ it 
crinkled. 

“Come with me,” 
she said, and I fol- 
lowed her through 
more halls and more 
rooms. I was as lost 
as I could be. Then 
we went right into a 
bedroom. But I didn’t 
want to go into a bed- 
room. I wanted to see 


Doris, and I told 
Louise so. That was 
the maid. 


“Oh, but Miss Doris 
is taking her lesson 
from the French pro- 
fessor,” said Louise, 
“and you can’t 
see her just 
yet.” 

Then Louise 
began to un- 


“Sssh! Don’t 
speak out 
loud. Yow’re 
Ethel, aren’t 
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pack my pretty dresses. What would 
Edna May say if she could actually see 
a maid hanging up my dresses! I won- 
dered if Lucille’s dresses were hung up 
by a maid, too. Then I thought of Doris 
again. 

“May I play with her after her les- 
son?” I asked. 

“Mercy, no!” answered Louise. “Miss 
Doris must rest until dinner time. Then 
you will see her. Madam—that is your 
aunt, you know—will be home then.” 

Louise gave me a book to read and 
left me alone. I didn’t want to read, and 
I didn’t know what to do with myself. 
I looked at everything in the room twice, 
and was just beginning on the third 
time when I heard a voice behind me: 

“Sssh! Don’t speak out loud. You’re 
Ethel, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” I whispered, “and you must be 
Doris.” 

She put her finger against her lips. 
“We mustn’t talk out loud, because I am 
supposed to be resting. But I couldn’t 
wait to see you. I think I am going to 
like you, Ethel. You’re just about my 
age, aren’t you?” 

“I’m ten,” I whispered. “How old 
are you?” 

“I’m ten too,” whispered Doris. 
“Oh, g’by; somebody is coming.” 
And she was gone. 

I was standing in front of a mir- 
ror. My eyes looked funny; they 
were so big and so wide open. I 
suppose that it was because I was 
wondering about Doris. It seemed 
strange to be having lessons when 
school was supposed to be over. And 
just imagine not daring to walk 
around her own house whenever she 
wanted to! I almost wished for a 
moment that I was at home, so that 
I might walk from room to room just 
as I might want to. And wasn’t 
it the queerest thing to have to rest 
in the daytime when one wasn’t 


at all sleepy or tired? 

Just then I heard a step 
right behind me, and it 
scared me so that I 
jumped. I turned around 
and saw a lovely lady. She 
was shiny all over with 
silk and diamonds. Even 
her earrings were dia- 
monds. Mother, in her 
very best dress, never 
looked like this. 

“This must be Ethel,” 
she said, as she took my 
hand and kissed me. “I am 
your aunt Lucinda. I hope 
you will enjoy your visit 
with us, dear. Doris has 
many plans for good times. 


“My cousin goes camping ev- 
ery year.” 
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You haven’t seen Doris 
yet, have you, Ethel?” 

Oh, dear! Why did 
she have to ask that 
question? I could not 
tell a falsehood, and I 
must not give Doris 
away. I know that my 
eyes were bigger than 
they had been in the 
mirror. I stared at Aunt 
Lucinda, not knowing 
how to answer about 
Doris. 

But she answered for 
me; I was glad. 


“Why, of course, you. 


haven’t 


seen Doris. 


How could you? She is 
in her room. I shall take 
you to her now. What 
a lovely time you two 


girls will have at dinner together!” 

I felt funny inside and not quite hon- 
est when I was saying, “I am pleased 
to meet you, Doris.” For I really knew 
her all the time. But when Doris put 
her arms about me and kissed me I felt 
all right about it, because it was really 
true. I was glad to meet Doris—oh, so 
glad! 

Aunt Lucinda patted Doris’ black 
curls. “Have a good time, girls. And, 
Doris dear, do not talk so much that you 
tire Cousin Ethel.” 

“No, Mother, I shall be very careful.” 

Then we had a lovely dinner together, 
just Doris and I. A maid brought it in 
on a tray, and then left us quite alone. 
It was not at all as I had expected; but 
I was thinking that just this once we 
might be having a little party, when 
Doris said, ““Wasn’t it lovely of Jane to 
leave us alone tonight?” 

“Jane?” I asked. “Who is Jane?” 
“Oh, Jane is my governess.” 


I was surprised when I learned 
that Doris always ate every meal 
with Jane, and that she never went 
to the big table in the dining room 
with the grown folk. I could scarce- 
ly eat as I thought of all the things 
that I should have to tell the girls. 

“Don’t you sit at night in your 
dad’s lap, and tell him about your 
lessons? And don’t you ever hug 
your mother good and tight when 
you kiss her?” I asked. 

“Goodness, no!’”’ said Doris, hor- 
rified. “Do you?” 

I nodded my head. 

@ “Why,” said Doris, “I can’t touch 

=o Mother when she is dressed for a 
tea or for the evening. I would rum- 
ple her. Oh, no, Ethel, I never 
could do that. Doesn’t it rumple 
your mother?” 

“No,” I answered, “but maybe it 
is because Mother doesn’t wear 
clothes that rumple. But your 
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prayers, Doris. Who hears you say 
your prayers?” 

“Oh, Jane hears them, always,” an- 
swered Doris. 

We just looked at each other. Doris’ 
eyes were big and round, and I knew 
that mine were too. I was thinking 
hard. Imagine not being able to hug 
and to kiss Mother for fear of rum- 
pling her dress! Imagine not saying 
prayers at Mother’s knee every night, 
while Daddy and Mother said “Amen” 
with me. 

Later, Jane came in. I knew right 
away that I should like her; she was so 
nice. 

“T am sorry to disturb you, little 
girls,” she said, “but it is bedtime.” 

A real governess heard my prayers 
and put out my light. “Nightie-night, 
little girl,” she said, and then she left 
me. 

But I couldn’t sleep. I couldn’t help 
thinking about home, and of what Dad 
had said about my just being myself in- 
stead of living to please rich folks. I 
felt my lips tremble a little, but I 
wouldn’t cry. I wouldn’t! Hadn’t Aunt 
Lucinda said that Doris had many, many 
lovely plans for good times? Then I 
fell asleep, happy once more. 

The next day Aunt Lucinda said that 
Doris might show me their pretty home. 

“O Doris,” I cried, “I don’t dare to 
touch a thing. Everything is so beauti- 
ful!” 

“T don’t either,” said Doris. 

I looked at her in surprise. ‘What, 
you don’t dare to touch things in your 
own house, Doris? Oh, you are joking 
about that, aren’t you?” 

“No, I am not joking,” said Doris hon- 
estly. “Can you touch things in your 
house?” 

“Oh, yes, everything,” I answered. 

We were sitting on the loveliest daven- 
port of all, when Doris placed her hand 
in mine and said, “O Ethel, tell me about 
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the things that you do; about your 
school, and the girls that you play with, 
and everything.” 

I did tell her everything that I could 
think of. 

“O Ethel,” she cried, “it must be love- 
ly to go to a school where there are so 
many other girls. And to think of play- 
ing all you want to; of having girls come 
to your house; and of your going to 
theirs! O Ethel, tell me more.” 

Every day when we took long walks 
in the park with Jane, I did tell her 
more and more. 

Then came the day of the party—the 
party that Doris gave for me. I had 
dreamed that Doris and I would be 
grand and elegant at that party, just 
like grown-up folk. Doris introduced 
me to the girls, and then said, “My 
cousin goes camping every year. She 
sleeps in a tent and eats out-of-doors, 
even if it does rain. O Ethel, tell the 
girls some of the wonderful things that 
you have been telling me.” All the girls 
crowded around me, and I just had to 
talk about myself during the whole 
party. 

“Oh,” said Joyce Spencer, who was 
the richest girl of all, “what wonderful 
times you have! I’d love to go to school 
and have school friends and do the 
things that you do.” 

Life seemed mixed up, and I was the 
worst mixed up of all. I could live and 
could be myself. Mine was the real way 
of living, and I hadn’t known it until 
that day of the party when the girls all 
looked at me as if they were longing for 
something. They were longing for 
something that I really had—the chance 
to be my real self. 

That night when Jane said, “Nightie- 
night, little girl,” I threw my arms about 
her neck. 

“Jane, is Saturday two days away?” 

“Yes, dear,” she answered, “but why 

(Please turn to page 44) 
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I love to watch the little clouds 
That drowsily go by; 

Perhaps the wind is guiding them 
Through pastures of the sky. 


I love to play they’re downy sheep, 
All warm and white and new; 

The wind a kind old shepherd, 
And the pasture blossoms blue. 


If pastures may be blue or green, 
I’d have them blue instead, 
With flocks and flocks of baby sheep, 

All wagging home to bed. 


‘ETHEL 
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June 
By VANCE CORBLY 
San Jacinto, Calif. 


It is the season now to go 


About the beautiful country, high and 


low; 
Among the lilies, hand in hand, 
And two-by-two to fairyland. 


The Fairy 
By KATHLEEN HASTIE (10 years) 
Toronto, Canada 
When I was walking in the lane, 
The rain came pitter, patter; 
A little fairy bright and gay 
Came skitter, skitter, scatter. 


She spoke to me: “Where are you 
going?” 

I quickly said, “Out for a walk.” 

She said, “How very nice for you!” 

And that’s how we begaz to talk. 


She told me many wonderful things; 
About the birds and their tiny wings, 
And how the flowers begin to grow, 
And many things I did not know. 


> 


The Humming-Bird 
By JUNE DAus (8 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
There was a little humming bird, 
Flying through the air 
He made his wings go so fast, 
I could hardly see him there. 
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A Wish 


By JOANNA BUCKLET (9 years) 
Catskill, N. Y. 


I wish I were a primrose, 
All golden and gay; 

I’d make the people happy, 
Happy all the day. 


= 
pac) 
Daffydowndilly 
By PHYLLIS SNODGRASS 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

There was once a small daffydown- 
dilly lady, and she lived in a house down 
in the ground. 

In the springtime the rain would sing, 
“rap-tap, rap-tap-tap.” 

“Who is there?” asked Daffydown- 
dilly in a sleepy voice. 

“It is I, the rain,” said a tiny, tiny 
voice. “Please, may I come in?” 

“No, no. I am too sleepy.” Then 
she went to sleep. Again she heard, 
“rap-a-tap-tap.” 

“Who is it now?” she asked in a very 
sleepy voice. 

“It is the children. Here we are. 
Please wake up. We want to see you,” 
cried several voices. 

“Well,” said Daffydowndilly, “if the 


' children have come I think I shall 


get up.” She opened her small doors 
and windows so that the sun and the 
rain could come trooping in. She put 
on her best ruffled yellow petticoat and 
went up to the garden and stood very 
tall and straight for the children to see. 
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What Is God? 


By BARBARA BUZBY 
Hot Springs, Alaska 


What is God? 

God is life, 
Precious life 

On which we thrive. 


Where is God? 
God is here; 
God is there; 
God is everywhere. 


What is God? 
God is the beauty every 
one sees— 
In birds, in flowers, 
And in the trees. 


What is God? 
God is everything, every- 
where— 
The flowers in the ground 
And the birds in the air. 


My Pigeons 
By JOHN PURDON LAWRENCE (11 years) 
Smyrna, Turkey 
I have four pigeons and I like them 
very much. I built a house for them. I 
put it on our windmill. The pigeons 
can fly very well. I feed them Kafir 
corn. They like it. I am going to name 
them soon. 


Roses 
By CLARA MAE CHATTERSON 
Maple Park, Mo. 
Roses, roses everywhere, 
Send their fragrance through the air; 
Roses red, or white like snow, 
Dainty, pink wild roses glow. 


Roses, roses everywhere, 
In the garden, sweet and fair, 
Or in beds of mossy green. 

Every rose a fairy queen. 
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Mrs. Bluebird 


By JEANNE CARENEN (9 years) 
Portland, Oreg. 


A bluebird sang a few notes out of tune, 
Her heart was ready to break; 
So she hid away from the moon. 


The Sea 
By RUTH RIEGEL (9 years) 
Bangor, Pa. 


O sea, wonderful sea, 

You come in, your waves dancing with 
glee; 

And their brother waves beat upon the 
shore 

Just like the music of a great encore. 


Seasons 
By MARTHA ANNE FLOOD (9 years) 
Springfield, Mass. 


The beautiful sky, a wonderful blue, 
The flocks of geese and the bobolinks 
too, 
The pretty, bright leaves and the tinted 
grass, 
I see all these wonders as I pass. 


The Gladdening Rain 
By ELEANOR HARLAND (11 years) 
Troy, Idaho 
The rain taps on the windowpane; 
The wind wildly rushes down the lane. 
Oh, when will it stop its merry tap? 
Oh, won’t it ever take its nap? 


After the rain, the sun comes out; 
Out come the boys with merry shouts. 
The world is fresh and beautifully green. 
It never was so prettily seen. 


Out come sailboats, big and smali: 

Out come the people, short and tall. 

The rain has brought gladness to every 
one. 

Let us all join in the happy fun. 
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MUFFETT 


By Leora 5. Rinehart 


OLLIE MUFFETT was always 
afraid of everything. Not only of 
spiders and ants, but of every small bug 
that hurried along, intent on its own 
small affairs. Because of her fear she 
had become a nuisance to every one. 


Of course, everybody knew what had 
happened concerning Mrs. Spider. Mol- 
lie Muffett had taken her bowl of bread 
and milk out into the yard to eat. Mrs. 
Spider was hurrying along with a big 
bag of eggs and was so tired that she 
could hardly walk, so she stopped a mo- 
ment to get her breath. 

She was quite still and harmless, hav- 
ing only one thought in her mind—to get 
her precious bag of eggs safely under 
cover. 

Mollie paused to look about her be- 
tween bites, and her eyes fell upon poor, 
unoffending Mrs. Spider. Mollie gave 
a shriek that brought her mother to see 
what had happened. 

When Mollie’s mother saw Mrs. Spi- 
der trying to get away, she patiently ex- 
plained to Mollie that there really was 
nothing to fear if she just let Mrs. Spi- 
der go on her way. She explained that 
there was very little danger from bugs 
and insects if little girls and boys just 
kept their hands off and let them alone. 
She told Mollie that insects, like human 
beings, have their duties to perform and 
are busy looking for food for themselves 
and for their young. 

Many times Mother’s patient teach- 
ing had been given, but Mollie Muffett 
really could not understand. She kept 
on wailing and crying if one little bug 
even so much as looked at her. 
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happened 
this matter came cu 
the attention of Wee Elf. 
He was flying about in 
the bright sunshine to see 
what he could do to make 
the world happier, when he spied 
Mollie Muffett sitting in the door 
of her playhouse. 

She was singing softly to the smallest 
dolly, “Sleep, Dolly, sleep.” Wee Elf 
was so pleased that he settled himself t 


on a hollyhock to listen. l 
Everything went well for a few min- 2 
utes. Then Bum-Bum-Bumble came s 
along. He was seeking honey, and the V 
hollyhocks had called to him. He buzzed 
happily into the open door of a big red e 
blossom, but not before Mollie Muffet n 
had seen him. I 
The singing stopped. Mollie backed 
into the playhouse. She crowded her- Q 
self into a corner, for she knew that her t 
mother was busy with callers, and per- 
haps would not hear her if she cried out. \ 


So she sat there, stiff and still, fearing 
every minute that Bum-Bum would 
come in looking for her. 

Wee Elf was puzzled, for he knew that 
nothing could be wrong; and the more 
he thought about it, the more curious 
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he became. So he 
crept along until 
he could get a good 
view of Mollie. She 
leaned over on a small 
doll pillow as he watched 
her; and finally, from sit- 
ting so very still, she forgot 

about the bee and fell fast asleep. 

Wee Elf flew over to the big ferns 
on the veranda and filled his pockets 
full of the little brown seeds that were 


allest 


nself to be found on the under side of the 
leaves ; for he knew that they were very 
min- good for certain things. Going back, he 
came sprinkled some of them over Mollie and 
1 the waited. 
1zzed She began to grow smaller and small- 
r red er. Finally, she grew small enough to 
uffet measure just Wee Elf’s height, and he 
reached over and shook her vigorously. 
cked She sat up, rubbing her eyes, and 
her- gave a little squeak that matched her 
t her tiny body. 
per- “What are you yelling for?” asked 
| out. Wee Elf, as he sat down in front of her. 
ring “I was afraid of a bee,’ she replied. 
rould “Oh, you mean Bum-Bum-Bumble. 
Why, he’s only trying to get a meal out 
that of that big fat hollyhock. You didn’t 
more think he was after you, did you? I am 
rious Wee Elf. I don’t like to see little girls 
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act afraid, so I have come to see if I 
cannot help you to understand some 
things. When we understand things we 
no longer fear them. 

“You see I have made you into a wee, 
wee girl-elf so that we can go about to- 
gether and find out everything. We 
shall be just a couple of wee thoughts, 
out gathering that big thing the grown- 
ups call knowledge.” 

Mollie Muffett stared at him and at 
herself, and was so surprised that she 
forgot to cry. 

Wee Elf held out a small pair of 
wings. “Here,” he said, “let me put 
these on you. I got them from a yellow 
butterfly that no longer needs them.” 


He set the wings skillfully on her 
shoulders and started them going. “Now, 
jump,” command Wee Elf, and Mollie 
found herself floating about. It was a 
delightful feeling. 

Right away wonderful things began 
to come about. Wee Elf went out and 
actually came back riding Bum-Bum. 
He turned out to be a big, blundering 
jolly fellow who tried to entertain her 
by singing about a mill, buzzing out 
the chorus enthusiastically. She was 
helpless with laughter. Wee Elf had to 
lead Bum-Bum to the door so that he 
could go on home. 

Going out into the yard, they met a 
big fat ant who stopped to ask Wee Elf 
if he knew of anything good to eat lying 
about. Seeing Mollie, the ant asked, 
“Who is this little person?” He looked 
again. “You don’t mean to tell me that 
she is the little girl who had such a fit 
of crying because of Mrs. Spider?” 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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A Garden Bench 


By BULA HAHN 


Ronald was _ sorry 
when the tree in the side yard was to be 
cut down to make room for the new 
driveway. He had grown especially 
fond of this particular tree. He had 
played in its shade and climbed among 
its branches to hide from the other boys, 
but he had always been careful not to 
destroy the bark or break the branches. 

Now that it was necessary to remove 
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the tree, Father was 

teaching Ronald a new lesson: that there 
is always something good to be found 
in every circumstance. In this in- 
stance, the good thing that Father 
pointed out to Ronald was that a part 
of the tree could be made up into an at- 
tractive bench for Mother’s rock garden. 
Ronald and Father set to work. The 
tree was twelve inches across at the big 
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end. Ronald measured three feet up the 
trunk, and Father sawed that end off. 
Then Ronald, with Father’s help, se- 
lected a number of straight limbs that 
were equal in size. Ronald sawed and 
measured and planned. When he quit 
work that evening he had, besides his 
three-foot log, four pieces of limb eight- 
een inches long, two pieces fifteen inches 
long, and another piece three feet long. 
Each of these pieces measured two and 
one-half inches across, or just as nearly 
that as he could get them. Ronald 
smiled. The rest of the tree could go 
into wood and kindling. 

Ronald talked with his woodwork 
teacher at school, and was given several 
valuable suggestions. With his log ly- 
ing flat on the ground, he hacked and 
chopped the top side with his hatchet 
(as shown in figure 4). Then turning 
his hatchet, he shaved or sliced the loose 
wood from the log. He did this until 
half the log had been cut away. He 
was very careful to keep the top side 
smooth. Real woodsmen call this “hew- 
ing.” Robinson Crusoe did all his work 
in this way. 

Then Ronald carried all his pieces of 
wood to his workbench. He bought six 
four-inch bolts with which to fasten the 
pieces together. With hatchet and knife 
he trimmed and tapered one end of each 
of the eighteen-inch pieces that he in- 
tended to use for legs. (See figure 1.) 
He chopped off the inside part of the 
ends of the two small pieces that were 
to hold the legs together. (See figure 
2.) He used his hatchet for this work 
too, but smoothed and curved the pieces 
to the right dimensions with his knife. 
At each place that is marked on the 
drawing with an arrow, he made a hole 
with his brace and bit. (See figure 2.) 
He compared the bolts first with the bit 
that he was to use, for the bolts go 
through the holes and must fit them. 
Then he chopped the ends of the long 
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piece the same as he had the two short 
pieces. (See figure 3.) 

Then Ronald dropped a bolt into each 
end of one short piece, placed it across 


two legs, put the bolts through the holes 
in the legs, and fastened the nuts on 
the other side. (See figure 5.) He did 
not tighten the bolts, but let them re- 
main loose. After the other two legs 
were fastened to the other end piece 
in this manner, he put this part of his 
work aside. 

Ronald made a mark three inches 
from one end of the log. He then took 
a string and measured the round side 
of the log from A to B (figure 6), and 
cut the string off at the exact length. 
He then divided this piece of string into 
three equal parts and cut off one third. 
He placed one end of this piece at A 
and made a mark on the log at the other 
end of the string. Then he placed one 
end of the string at B and made a mark 
at the other end of it. At each mark he 
carefully bored a hole toward the center 
of the log. (Look at figure 6 again.) 
He used an expansion bit and bored the 
holes two inches across and three inches 
deep. Ronald repeated this process 
three inches from the other end of the 
log also. 

Next he took one pair of legs, put 
their tapered ends into the holes at one 
end of the log, and drove them in firmly. 
When the other pair of legs had been 
driven into place, he measured across 
their ends with a narrow board and 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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DEAR BOOSTERS : 

While the Boosters settled themselves 
comfortably upon Grandmother Mem- 
ory’s veranda, .Grandmother’s helper 
brought out tall glasses of cool milk and 
freshly baked cookies. My, they were 
good! 

You remember, this is the story that 
Grandmother Memory told of how 
Friendship Town received its peculiar 
name, and that I promised to tell you 
this month. 


“Once upon a_ time,’ Grandmother 
Memory began, “the people of Friendship 
Town lived on a bleak island called ‘In- 
harmony.’ They were very unhappy, al- 
ways quarreling among themselves, because 
there was not enough to eat, not enough 
wool or cotton to make pretty clothes, and 
not enough wood to build comfortable 
houses or lovely furniture. They wanted 
to move to another island, but they quarreled 
so much that they could never agree upon 
what island it should be. 

“There was one little boy whose window 
looked out across the sea toward the island 
of Love. He wanted ever so much to live 
on that island, and one day he sent a letter 
to the queen of the island of Love, asking 
if he and his people might come there to 
live. 

“The queen, who of course loved every- 
body, wrote that she and her subjects would 
be glad to have his people come to their 
island, but that first they must learn to love 
one another and not to quarrel. 

“At first the little boy was sad, for he 
feared that his people would never learn 
to love one another until they had a lovelier 
place in which to live. Still, he did not give 
up hope. He tried to see how much love 
he could feel in his heart for everybody, 
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and tried to show his love in all that he said 
and did. It was not long until his whole 
family was following his example. The 
neighbors soon saw how happy his family 
was, and tried to love one another. 

“Needless to say, it was not long until 
the whole island became happy and har- 
monious. Then one day a letter came from 
the queen of the island of Love, inviting them 
to come to her island to live. They went, 
and because they are always so happy and so 
friendly they call their town ‘Friendship.’ ” 

Grandmother Memory settled back in 
her chair, her eyes twinkling. 

“That was a lovely story,” cried the 
Boosters. “Tell us another.” 

“Not just now,” laughed jolly Captain 
Speak-No-Evil. “It is time for our 
Booster Ship to be a-sailing. We've an- 
other important voyage to make next 
month.” 

“Where?” cried every one at once. 

“To the Land of Self-Control, where 
the little fairies, Faith, Courage, Pa- 
tience, Love, and ever so many more 
guard the fierce dragon, Anger.” 

“Shall we be safe there?” asked a wee 
little fellow timidly. 

“Absolutely safe,” our captain as- 
sured us, “because Anger always obeys 
the tiny fairies of Self-Control Land. 
All aboard!” 

With many waves to Grandmother 
Memory and many promises to come 
again, the Boosters sailed away in their 
jolly craft, the Good Words Booster 
Ship. 


If you are not a member of our 
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Booster Club, write to me for an appli- 
cation blank. Address your letter to the 
Secretary, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
You will receive further instructions. 
You may have your name placed on the 
list for prayers any time that you wish 
help with some problem; and on the 
correspondents’ list once each year. Mem- 
bers may purchase pins for twenty-five 
cents apiece, or may earn them as fol- 
lows: join the club and send in four 
monthly reports, also send in one sub- 
scription to Wee Wisdom besides your 
own. Now for our letters: 


Shirley is like the little boy in 
Grandmother Memory’s story— 
she is helping others by her 
good example. 

Dear Booster Club: I 
can’t say that I have kept 
the pledge this first month, 
but I hope to do better next 
month. Mother says that 
just knowing that I am 
trying to keep the pledge 
helps her to speak good words. 

Love and good wishes to all 
the Boosters.—Shirley Carter 
Albertson. 


“God and Love and Truth are here,” 
is the verse Dorothy is expressing. 


Dear Secretary: In our local Booster 
meeting we received our certificates of 
membership. It is fine to feel that we are 
united with one another at the home club. 
At our last meeting the semi-annual elec- 
tion of officers took place. Our president 
appointed one of our members to corre- 
spond with Vinod Kumar in India, and an- 
other member to write to Adonyah Williams 
in Africa. All letters are read in our 
Booster club meetings, and we are looking 
forward to the responses to them. We 
Boosters took part in a Christmas candle- 
light service. Every one enjoyed it very 
much. I wish all the Boosters could have 
been present.—Dorothy Stoddart. 


Demetra is learning, “All things I am, 


can do, and be.” 


Dear Secretary: I have kept the pledge 
much better this month than last. I think it 
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was the little booklet you sent that helped. 
Thank you for it. I like the songs in Wee 
Wisdom. Some evenings we all gather 
around the piano and sing them while 
Mother plays.—Demetra Charotas. 


Herman’s letter was written to us 
last February, but this is the first op- 
portunity we have had to publish it. 

Dear Secretary: I have been keeping the 
pledge pretty well, and I know I am going 
to keep it better next month. I have been 
taking Wee Wisdom for several years, and 
like it very much. I have a new camera 
and have taken four pictures already. There 
are two more to take before I finish the 
first roll of film. 

I am learning to skate and every day 
I skate better than I did the day before. 
—Herman E. Behre. 


Boosters build up a store- 
house of faith and courage by 
saying The Prayer of Faith. 

In times of need they can 

draw upon this storehouse 

to help themselves and 

others, just as Robert 

helped his grandmother. 
Dear Wee Wisdom: I have 

taken Wee Wisdom now for a 

month. I think it is a lovely 

magazine, and I am interested 
in the Young Author’s Department. 

I am also a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, and I say The Prayer of 
Faith for somebody every day. One day 
the wind was blowing when I was over at 
my Grandmother’s house. She became very 
nervous, so I said The Prayer of Faith for 
her and she got over her nervous spell. I 
think that Wee Wisdom is the nicest little 
magazine that I have ever read. It has 
nice, clean little stories in it—Robert James 
Gamble. 


We too are glad that Edgar is a 
Booster. 

Dear Secretary: I am glad I am a 
Booster. I am nine years old and try to 
say only good words. I like to go to school. 
My sister and I say The Prayer of Faith. 
We stay with my grandmother while my 
mamma works.—Edgar F. Niday. 

Ruth is very happy, we know, because 
we cannot make some one else happy 
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without catching some of his joy. 


Dear Secretary: I have tried to keep the 
promise to speak only good words. I know 
a little girl that took Wee Wisdom last 
year, but could not take it this year. 
I did not take it last year, but I am 
taking it this year. She said that she 
would let me read her books if I would let 
her read mine. I said, “Of course.” She 
is very happy because I let her read my 
books after I have finished with them. I 
am going to try to get a Booster pin Ruth 
Arlene Robbins. 


You can meet us every month, 
Frances, right here on the club pages. 


Dear Secretary: I received your letter 
and was glad to hear from you. I will try 
to keep the pledge, although it is rather 
hard not to talk back to my older sister; 
but I am sure I shall get over that. I am 
twelve years of age and am in the seventh 
grade. I think joining the club has helped 
me already. I am sure I should like to meet 
you and the rest of the club.—Frances 
Leichty. 


Our correspondents are pen friends, 
and we should treat them just as kindly 
and thoughtfully as we would any 
friend. 


Dear Booster Club: I have been taking 
Wee Wisdom for a year and seven months. 
The minute I get Wee Wisdom I turn to the 
Booster pages. I like all the stories, but 
I liked “The Stamp Club, Limited” best, be- 
cause I am a stamp collector myself and 
have a number of stamps. I have received 
two or three lovely letters since my name 
was on the correspondents’ list. I am try- 
ing to keep the pledge—Georgette Pratt. 


Maxine used, “God is your strength, 
unfailing, quick,” to help another. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me much in my studies and in other 
things. I am trying to do what is right. A 
little girl was hurt at school. I said the 
prayer, and it helped her.—Mazine Camp- 
bell. 


We’ll meet you next month in the 
Land of Self-Control. Good-by until 
then. 

THE SECRETARY. 
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READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHE? 
READERS 

Elna E. Dinkins: prayers; Edna Delease 
Whisaper: success in school work; Richard 
Westling: healing; Bernice Davis: success 
in her lessons, and work for her mother; 
Della Ranch: prayers for her father and 
mother to find work; Jewell Ruth Jones: 
success in school work; Gladys Mae Jones: 
success in school work; Virginia Mae Gor- 
don: prayers for herself and mother; Na- 
thaniel Cole: prayers; Ruth Arlene Rob- 
bins: success in school work; Leone Hoffie: 
health for her grandmother, her mother, 
and herself; Betty Bush: prayers to con- 
trol her temper and to be good natured; 
Gertrude Lee Williams: prayers for pros- 
perity and health for her mother, and 
prayers to find her dog; Mary Ann De Lava: 
prayers to locate her two brothers. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

D. Mae Meisinhelter, Sand Springs Home, 
Sand Springs, Okla.; Gail Runciman (12 
years), 255 Brunswick St., Stratford, Ont., 
Canada; Anne June Gundry (10 years), 
606 Oleander Ave., Bakersfield, Calif.; Lil- 
lian Schmitt, Box 25, Newberry, Calif.; 
Ernest Ungcho (12 years), % Jose C. 
Duenas, Fabrica, Occc. Negros, P. I.; Flor- 
ence Jones (15 years), Bron Derw Farm, 
Wales, Wis.; Aileen Comben (15 years), 
Masonic School, Baulkham Hills, via Par- 
ramatta, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia; Dor- 
othy Smith (11 years), 853 Walnut St., 
Lemoyne, Pa.; Ruth Williamon (10 years) 
and Ollie Lee Williamon (14 years), Cave 
Spring, Ga.; Betty Jane Clayton, Otis, 
Colo.; Rheita Tappan (11 years), 629 E. 
Jamison St., Flint, Mich.; Richard Westling, 
Lincoln Park, N. J. (Richard will enjoy 
your letters but he may be unable to an- 
swer them); Mary Evelyn Munyon (11 
years), Northfield, Ohio; June Stovall (13 
years), 5636 Michigan, 2d Apt., Chicago, 
Ill.; Elizabeth Louise Hendricks, Box 297, 
Tuckerton, N. J.; Corinne Naramore, 
Penryn, Calif.; Helen Honey, Box 85, 
Loami, Ill.; Daphne Neita, Linstead, Ja- 
maica, B. W. I.; Marie Miller, Britton, S. 
D.; Portia Fitzgerald, Spain, S. D.; Rachael 
Hoaglund, Langford, S. D.; Velma Fitz- 
gerald, Spain, S. D.; Evelyn Hoaglund, 
Langford, S. D.; Nathaniel Cole, 22 Fourah 
Bay Road, Freetown, Sierra Leone, West 
Africa; Janice Halter, 2779 Bedford Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Joseph Finds Happiness 
LESSON 10, JUNE 5, 1932 


Often we have said to you that every 
experience that comes to us has in it 
some good. We always can find the good 
if we look earnestly enough for it. 

In the lesson for last Sunday Joseph 
told his brothers about his dream. The 
brothers disliked Joseph and grew jeal- 
ous of him because in his dreams he 
seemed to be more successful than his 
brothers were. 

The lesson for today is taken from 
Genesis 41:46-57. The chapter between 
the lesson for last Sunday and the les- 
son for today gives us one of the most 
interesting parts of Joseph’s story. 

Joseph’s father loved him greatly. 
Perhaps because Joseph was the next to 
the youngest of Jacob’s sons and only 
seventeen, Jacob kept him at home. 
The older boys were a long distance 
from home, herding their flocks. 

Joseph was a trustworthy lad, so his 
father sent him out to learn how the 
boys were faring while away from home 
with the herd. When the brothers saw 
Joseph coming the old hatred flared up 
and they wanted to get rid of him for- 
ever. All except the oldest brother, 
Judah, wanted to kill Joseph. Judah 
persuaded them to throw Joseph into an 
empty cistern, instead of killing him. He 
planned to come back later and rescue 
Joseph. However, before Judah could 
carry out his plan, a traveling caravan, 
on its way to Egypt, came along and 
the other brothers sold Joseph to the 
travelers. 


The future looked dark for Joseph, 
and so it might have been had he given 
up to his grief over being sold as a 
slave. But Joseph must have known that 
there is good to be found in every ex- 
perience; for he kept trying to do well 
all that was given him to do. 

Part of the good that came to him out 
of his experience as a slave came about 
through a dream. Pharaoh, the ruler of 
Egypt, had a dream, and Joseph told 
him the meaning of the dream. There 
were to be seven years when the fields 
of Egypt would grow good crops. This 
time was then to be followed by seven 
years when they would grow no crops. 
Pharaoh took Joseph out of prison and 
gave him charge of storing up the crops 
during the seven good years. 

We too can find good in all our ex- 
periences if we keep looking for it. The 
following thought will be helpful. 

I look always for the good. 


We Forkive 
LESSON 11, JUNE 12, 1932 


In the lesson for last Sunday, Joseph 
took charge of storing away the grain 
that was grown by the Egyptians during 
the seven good years as foretold in 
Pharaoh’s dream. 

Then came seven years when no grain 
was raised. The people in all the ori- 
ental countries except Egypt were suf- 
fering from hunger. Many of them made 
long journeys to Egypt to buy grain. 

Back in the land where Joseph spent 
his boyhood, the grain withered in the 
fields and the people grew hungry. 
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Joseph’s father, Jacob, called his sons 
to him and sent them into Egypt to buy 
grain. You will find the Bible lesson for 
today in Genesis 44:18-34. 

When they reached Egypt, they went 
to Joseph, who had charge of selling 
grain for Pharaoh. Joseph thought that 
he recognized his brothers whom he had 
not seen since the day they had sold him 
to be a slave in Egypt. He immediately 
asked them if their father was living 
and if they had other brothers. 

Judah told Joseph about his father 
and about their youngest brother, Ben- 
jamin. Joseph told them to go home 
and bring Benjamin down to Egypt. 
They left Simeon as a pledge to Joseph 
that they would bring Benjamin, and 
returned to Jacob. 

Jacob finally consented to let Benja- 
min go to Egypt, and the brothers re- 
turned to buy more grain. Before 
Joseph allowed the brothers to take Ben- 
jamin home, he told them that he was 
Joseph, the lad whom they had sold to 
a caravan of slave dealers who were on 
their way to Egypt. : 

Joseph then told his brothers that he 
forgave the sin they had committed 
against him, and said that he still loved 
them. 

When we find it 
hard to forgive 
our brothers and 
sisters for having been unloving, 
thoughtless, or selfish toward us, 
let us think over the story of 
Joseph. Surely, if he could 
forgive all that he forgave his 
brothers, we are big enough 
to forgive the little, thought- 
less, selfish acts of those about 
us. To err is human but to 
forgive is divine. 

The following thought is a 
helpful one: 

I forgive others that I too 
may be forgiven. 


Joseph and 
his father. 


June, 1932 


Jacob Meets Pharaoh 


LESSON 12, JUNE 19, 1932 


In the Bible lesson for today, which 
you will find in Genesis 46:1-7, 28-30; 
47:7, we have a good example of a man’s 
obedience to God. For several Sundays 
we have been enjoying the story of 
Joseph. Today’s lesson continues the 
story and also gives us an interesting 
story about Joseph’s father, Jacob. 

When Pharaoh sent his carts to take 
Jacob to Egypt Jacob was much dis- 
turbed. He longed to see his son Joseph, 
whom he had believed to be dead, but 
he was a very old man, and he hesitated 
to take the long journey to Egypt. 

Do you remember the story of Jacob’s 
dream? When Jacob was a young man 
he set out upon a long journey. While 
on that journey he had a dream. In the 
dream God promised Jacob that he 
would bless him and his family. 

Jacob is now an old man, and much 
troubled about making the journey into 
Egypt. God is always with those who 
trust Him, ready to lead them through 
any difficulty, and He was still with 
Jacob at the time of our story. God 
spoke to Jacob and said, “Jacob, Jacob.” 

And Jacob said, “Here am I.” Then 

God said to Jacob, “I am God, the 

God of thy father; fear not to go 

down into Egypt; for I will make 
of thee a great nation.” 

We can do anything that we 

are asked to do, when we 

know that God is with us. So 

of course Jacob could make the 

long, hard journey into Egypt. 

When he reached Goshen, 

he found his son Joseph wait- 

ing for him. Joseph had 

become the most powerful 

man in all Egypt. Had he 

been jealous of his position he 

might have been ashamed of 

his father, who was, after all, 
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only the head of a wan- 


dering tribe of herds- 


men. But Joseph’s 
mind was noble, and he 
felt that it was an honor to 
introduce his father to the 
Egyptian ruler. 

There is a helpful lesson in 
this story for all of us. We 
love and respect our parents, 
not because of the positions 
they hold in the towns in 
which they live, but because 
they have loved us and 
cared for us. 

This thought will be help- 
ful: ‘ 

I love and honor my par- 


ents because they first loved me. 
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In April we had the story 
of the creation of the world, 
the story of Adam and Eve, 
and two stories about Abram. 
Did you find anything in 
these lessons that helped you 
to be kinder and more obedi- 
ent? 

The March lessons gave 
us the interesting stories 
about Isaac and his twin 
sons, Jacob and Esau. With 
these lessons we began a con- 
tinued story that has run all 
through the month of April, 


-—* ie the story of Jacob and his 


son Joseph. 
Before you reread these 
lessons, see how much of 
Joseph’s life you can remember. Was 
there anything in these stories that has 


We Take an Examination made it easier for you to forgive those 


LESSON 13, JUNE 26, 1932 


who hurt you? 
Each lesson has had in it something 


The review of the Bible lessons for helpful. The following thought will help 
the quarter is like a school examination. you to find the good thoughts that are in 
This is a good time to read all the les- the Bible lessons as well as the good that 
sons over and to see how many of the is in your experiences: 


Bible stories you can remember. 


I find the good because I look for it. 


Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


June, 1932 


“The cooking club will now come to 
order,” said Mrs. Miller as Marjorie, 
Daisy Dean, and Ann Beth met in her 
kitchen one Saturday in June. 

“We are going to make something 
today that will make your daddies smile, 
if you are careful to follow directions 
so that the biscuits turn out right.” 

“Oh, you gave it away!” chorused 
the girls. 

“Why—so I did—yes, we are going 
to bake biscuits, but when they are done 
I have a surprise for you.” 

“A surprise! What fun!” exclaimed 
Daisy Dean. “Besides,” she continued, 
“T really should like to know how to 
make biscuits; I’d like to make them 
for breakfast tomorrow morning.” 

“Let’s get started then,” said Ann 
Beth. “Here is the rolling pin; I know 
we use that. What other things shall 
we need today, Mrs. Miller?” 

“The bread board, a mixing bowl, a 
large spoon, a measuring cup, a biscuit 
cutter, and the pans—oh, yes, the meas- 
uring spoons and the wax paper. While 
you girls are copying this recipe in your 
notebooks, I’ll get the milk and the 
shortening from the refrigerator. Here 
is the recipe: 


Baking Powder Biscuits 


Y% cupful flour 1 level tablespoonful 

1 level teaspoonful shortening 
baking powder Y, cupful sweet 

Y, teaspoonful salt milk” 


In a very few moments Marjorie an- 
nounced, “I’ve copied my recipe.” 

“So have I,” cried each of the other 
two girls. 

“Fine,” laughed Mrs. Miller. “You 


seem to be running a race today. Now, 
Marjorie, sift and measure the flour, 
then add the baking powder and the 
salt, and sift all together again into 
this bowl. Daisy Dean, you may take 
these two knives and cut the shortening 
into the dry ingredients in the bowl. 
Mix it smoothly until it looks like coarse 
meal, then add the milk a little at a time 
to make a soft dough.” 

“Oh, good,” said Ann Beth. “It is 
my turn now, and I get to roll and cut 
the biscuits.” 

“Put a little flour on the board first 
so that the dough will not stick,” cau- 
tioned Mrs. Miller. “Rub a little flour 
on the rolling pin too. Now roll the 
dough into a sheet about three fourths 
of an inch thick.” 

“What shall I do with these left-over 
pieces?” asked Ann Beth. 

“Oh, I know,” said Daisy Dean. “Let 
me show you. Mother gathers up all 
the pieces of dough, rolls them together 
like this, and cuts out more biscuits— 
see.” 

“Now, put them into the baking tin,” 
said Mrs. Miller, “and bake in a hot 
oven for about eight minutes.” 

“Let’s clean the kitchen right now,” 
whispered Daisy Dean. ‘‘Remember the 
surprise!” 

The three girls worked fast, so that 
when the biscuits were ready to come 
out of the oven the kitchen was “spic 
and span.” 

“All right, girls, you may go into the 
breakfast room and wait for the sur- 
prise,” said Mrs. Miller as she stepped 
into the pantry. In a moment she came 
out carrying a tray. On the tray were 
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four glasses of creamy milk and 

“Strawberry shortcake! strawberry 
shortcake!” chanted the girls. 

“Yes,” smiled Mrs. Miller, “you’ll find 
it delicious as well as easy to make. 
Just crush the berries slightly, add 
sugar, and spread on the biscuits.” 

“TI think that this is the best cook- 
ing lesson we have had,” said Marjorie. 

“So do I,” voted the other two girls. 


Mollie 


(Continued from page 25) 


He stood and stared at Mollie and 
then asked, “What in the world made 
you act that way?” ; 

“TI was afraid,” she replied. 

“Afraid? What of? Mrs. Spider was 
only passing by. Of course,” he con- 
tinued, “I shouldn’t advise you to get 
on very friendly terms with her; but 
when she is carrying that big bag of 
eggs, all she wants is to get away where 
she can hide it. I myself never bother 
anybody, except when I am squeezed. 
Then I bite; but you can’t blame me.” 

The ant then asked Wee Elf: “Has 
she met Mr. Beetle?” 

“No,” Wee Elf replied, “but I mean 
that she shall.” Presently Mollie and 
Wee Elf flew out through the bright 
sunshine, and came to sit on the spirea 
hedge at the edge of the garden. 

Sure enough, there was Mr. Beetle. 
Mollie Muffett was surprised to find that 
he was really good looking, a truly fine 
fellow, with hard wings that were like 
the rainbow. 

He lifted them up obligingly to let her 
see the filmy ones underneath. 

“T am absolutely harmless,” he said, 
“but one would think that I was a mon- 
ster, from the fuss that’s made if I ac- 
cidentally get in among the humans. Can 
you tell me why they are so silly?” 

“They just don’t understand!” ex- 
claimed Mollie. 
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“There! Didn’t I tell you?” asked 
Wee Elf. “Ignorance is at the bottom 
of it all. Ignorance is the cause of fear: 


“Fear is a dreadful thing. 
You cannot laugh or sing, 
The golden morning seems to fade, 
And danger walks in every glade, 
If you’re afraid. 


“With love this world is planned. 
We see on every hand 
The proof. So, with good cheer 
Come, greet the day, my dear. 
You need not fear.” 


It sounded like a lilting song from the 
lips of Wee Elf, and Molly thought that 
she had never heard anything so nice. 
Slowly Wee Elf began to disappear, and 
when Molly tried to reach out after him 
she found herself in the corner of her 
little playhouse, hugging a doll pillow. 

She slowly walked to the house to tell 
her mother what had happened, carry- 
ing with her a pair of yellow butterfly 
wings which she had found lying be- 
side her. 


A Condon Bench 


(Continued from page 27) 


drew a straight line with his blue pencil. 
(See figure 5.) With his knife he shaved 
the points off. The seat was now turned 
upright. 

The remaining long piece he laid 
across from one end piece to the other, 
and marked points on it to show where 
holes should be made to correspond to 
those already bored in the end pieces. 
When these holes were made, he ran the 
bolts from the top side on through the 
end piece and fastened the nut under- 
neath. He then tightened all the nuts 
and made the bench firm and steady. 

Ronald’s mother was delighted with 
her rustic garden bench, and Ronald 
was happy because he could keep a part 
of his tree. 
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Mother and Dad 
r 
Rest and recreation are not the Adventures in Prosperity, by Er- t 
only features of an ideal vacation. nest C. Wilson, is a delightful book, t 
One should seek also mental re- which teaches you how to demon- t 
freshment and spiritual uplift. Ac- strate an abundance of God’s good . 
cordingly, when you pack for your gifts. A glance at its titles, which n 
vacation trip, be sure to put in one include “Preparing for Prosperity” 
or two good books. A few minutes and “Getting What You Want,” V 
each day spent with any one of the will suggest to you the practical t 
books listed on this page will make value of the book. Cloth bound, ‘ 
your vacation worth while. price, $1; in fabrikoid, $2. } 
t 


Lovingly in the Hands of the Fa- 
ther, by Evelyn Whitell, is an ideal 
book to take on a vacation trip. Each 
of its ten chapters is complete in it- 
self, and each tells a true story of 
a demonstration made with the help 
of Truth. In the experiences re- 
lated in this book you may find your 
own problem presented and solved. 
In cloth binding, $1; fabrikoid, $2. 


The Twelve Powers of Man, by 
Charles Fillmore, takes the ad- 
vanced student of Truth far beyond 
the field of the conscious mind, and 
reveals to him the working of the 
subconscious and the superconscious 
mind. It explains to him the twelve 
faculties through which he can 
bring his highest good into mani- 
festation. Price of the book, $1, 
in cloth; in fabrikoid, $2. 


All Things Made New, by Frances 
W. Foulks, commends to you the 
way of meditation as a means of 
renewing your mind, revitalizing 
your body, readjusting your affairs. 
This book teaches that spiritual 
meditation is the path that leads 
to God. Each chapter ends with 
helpful meditations for practical 
use. A cloth-bound book, price, $1; 
fabrikoid, $2. 
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Coralee Ties Her Shoe 


To DAY of the big game had come. 
The gang had added the Filkin 
twins to their own seven members, and 
this morning they were to: play against 
the Prairie School team on the ball dia- 
mond at the schoolhouse. 

The Spartans met on the big road, and 
went together to the school yard. When 
the Prairie School team arrived, David, 
as captain of the Spartans, flipped the 
bat. The Prairie captain could get just 
three fingers on the top; therefore his 
team won the right to go to bat first. 

“That’s all right,” said David. “This 
is really our home ground, so they ought 
to have first bat.” 

“Yes, but we don’t want to get too 
polite, and give them the game,” warned 
Red. 

The fence around the field was lined 
with boys and girls calling encourage- 
ment to their favorite teams. 

“Come on,” yelled the crowd. 
ball!” 

The first player up to bat for the 
Prairie team took his place, and Red 
went out to pitch for the Spartans. Kegs 
was catching, and Coralee was playing 
center field. Red waited for a signal 
from Kegs. It came, he threw the ball, 
the game was on. The Prairie team was 
in earnest, and their players went right 
to work. The cheerful smiles with which 
the Spartans started out became grim 
after the fourth inning. 


“Play 


At the beginning of the eighth in- 
ning the score was tied, four to four. 
The Prairie team was at bat, and there 
was aman on third. David had warned 
his gang that they would have to play 
hard to win. Coralee, in center field, 
glanced down and saw that her shoe had 
come untied. 

“Oh, bother!” she thought, and 
stooped to tie it. Just then a yell al- 
most split her eardrums. 

“Coralee! watch it! Catch it!” 

Coralee looked up to see the ball sail- 
ing by right over her head. She had 
muffed it! Her heart almost stopped 
beating as she stood staring mute- 
ly after the ball. Then a _ roar 
of mingled rage and jeering startled 
her to action. She sped after the 
ball, but her speed was of no use. 
She threw the ball in too late. The 
Prairie team had made a home run. 

Captain David held his head in his 
hands. 

“Never mind, David,” Cousin Bob 
tried to cheer him. “We can make up 
that one run.” 

“What do you mean, ‘one run?’ 
asked Chink. “They had a man on third, 
didn’t they?” 

“That’s right,” said Cousin Bob sor- 
rowfully. ‘“That’s two runs for them.” 

“What on earth happened to her?” 
asked Kegs. 

“She stooped to pick a daisy, I guess,” 
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said the Prairie catcher, and the crowd 
burst into laughter. 


The Spartans were not laughing as 
Coralee came slowly toward them from 
the field. Her first impulse had been 
to run wildly as far as she could and to 
hide, but she knew that running away 
would only make matters worse. She 
was coming in to take the blame, but 
her feet were like lead. As she came 
up to the group of boys around the um- 
pire, the captain of the Prairie gang 
called to her, “Hey, Coralee, did you 
think they sent you out there to gather 
wild flowers?” 

Coralee hung her head and made no 
answer. 

“That’s what you fellows get for let- 
ting a girl play on your team,” another 
Prairie boy called sneeringly. 


Coralee’s head went up with a jerk. 
“Is that so?” she replied. “I can take 

time out to pick daisies and still beat 

you at playing ball,’’ was the challenge 

she flung at them. Then she turned to 
her own team. “I know how you 
feel,’ she said in a humble tone. 
“T wouldn’t blame you for beating 
me black and blue.” 

David smiled wanly. 

“You know we wouldn’t do that, 
Coralee,” he said, “but what on 
earth made you let that ball get 
by?” 

“T stooped to tie my shoe,” confessed 
Coralee. “I know it was stupid, and I 
don’t know why I did it—but I did, and 
you’ll never forgive me.” Coralee’s lips 
trembled, but she did not cry. 

“Let’s play ball,” said Andy. 

“A lot of use it'll do us now,” said 
Red. 

“So you’re going to lie down on us?” 
Coralee flung at him, 

“You haven’t much room to talk,” 
Chink reminded her. 

“T’m not denying that,” Coralee re- 
torted. “I may have lost the game, but 
we still have a chance if we all try; and 
I’m going to do my best.” The Spar- 
tans looked at her. 

“You’re right, Coralee,” said David. 
“We’re Spartans, and we never stop try- 
ing. What do you say, fellows?” 
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“I might have been the one that tied 
his shoe,” put in Andy. 

Coralee smiled gratefully. 

“It’s your turn to bat, Andy,” she 
said. “Go out there and make up for 
what I did.” 

The Spartans went grimly to 
their places, but Coralee’s mis- 
take had upset them, and three 
of them in a row were fanned 
out by the Prairie team’s pitcher. 

As Coralee walked to center 
field at the beginning of the ninth 
inning, her every nerve was tense with 
earnest desire. 

“T have to do something,” she kept 
whispering. “We have to win, or I can 
never face them again.” 

The Prairie team made one run, and 
the score stood seven to four at the be- 
ginning of the second half of the ninth 
inning. The Spartans were at bat, and 
the Prairie pitcher walked the first one 
up. Chink, who was second at bat, made 
a hit. 

“We have a man on first and one on 
second,” said Cousin Bob to David. “I 
wonder what has happened to that 
Prairie pitcher?” 

“He’s probably all tired out laughing 
at me,” said Coralee bitterly. 

The largest Filkin twin was third at 
bat and made another hit. The bases 
were full as Coralee went up to bat. 


“T have to make it—I just have to,” 
she said to herself, as she rubbed her 
hands in the sand and took a firm hold 
on the bat. 


The Spartans, from their various posi- 
tions, were “rooting’’ for her. 

“Steady, Coralee!” David kept whis- 
pering. 

Andy grinned encouragement. 

“Keep your head. Don’t hit at ’em 
unless they’re right,” Red had said. 

Coralee let the first two balls go by. 
Then: 

“Strike one!” called the umpire. The 
next ball was too low, and the one after 
that she missed. The Spartans groaned 
inwardly, and the Prairie team were 
laughing happily. 

Suddenly Coralee had an idea. “1 
know what’s the matter,” she thought. 
“I’m scared stiff, and that makes me 
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clumsy. I hit one last night, clear over 
the fence.” 

As she thought of this, Coralee felt 
a little thrill of excitement. The ball 
was coming. She drew back the bat. 
Crack! The ball went sailing high and 
clear over the heads of the fielders. Cora- 
lee had knocked a home run, and won 
the game for the gang—eight to seven! 

The Spartans carried her from the 
field on their shoulders. As they started 
home Red called back to the Prairie 
team. 

“I guess we’ll keep Coralee on the 
team even if she does pick daisies.” 

“T don’t blame you,” was the answer. 
“She certainly can play ball; but if you 
ever want to trade her, we’ll take her.” 

“Try to get her,” called David, as 
Coralee waved a happy good-by to the 
Prairie school gang. 


Donald Gets Sealed 
Orders 


(Continued from page 14) 


to this; for it was the path that was 
leading him farther on to adventure, 
and that was the main thing. There was 
the shadow of the schoolhouse, showing 
against the sky. He turned into the 
grass-grown path and went across the 
school yard, up to the sagging porch. 
There was no sign of light in any of 
the schoolhouse windows; no sound but 
a whisper in the shaggy old oak standing 
in the school yard. Donald’s heart 
thumped hard, but he stepped across the 
old porch, lifted his hand, and knocked. 
“Come in!” said a voice from inside. 
Donald swallowed a lump in his 
throat; then he put his hand on the old 
broken knob, opened the door, and 
stepped inside. 
“Have you fulfilled all the orders given 
you today?” asked a queer, deep voice 
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from a far corner of the darkness. 

“Yes, as well as I knew how,” said 
Donald. 

“Can you account for the funds that 
you have handled?” 

“IT have the correct account and the 
change with me,” answered Donald, 
proudly. 

“Are you dressed as directed?” 

“Yes, sir, exactly.” 

“Have you the roll that you were to 
bring?” 

“It’s on my back.” 

“And you enjoy adventure enough to 
be punctual and plucky and patient and 
accurate and—rather brave!” went on 
the voice. 

“Indeed, I do!” 

“Then you’re the boy for me!” said 
the voice, but in a strangely familiar 
tone; and, with a click, a big electric 
candle was flashed on. 

There sat Uncle Mark, grinning at 
him—Uncle Mark, in an old khaki suit 
and a mackinaw jacket. 

“You’re just the pal I want for a 
week-end up in a cabin that I know,” he 
told Donald. “My car’s parked here 
behind the schoolhouse, with our grub 
and bedding in it. If you had slipped up 
on any one of those tests, you’d never 
have made the trip with me; but here 
you are!” 

“I was wrong the other day,” said 
Donald, as Uncle Mark started the car. 
“TI said exciting things couldn’t happen 
to an ordinary boy, and they can! I 
know—because they’ve just happened to 
me!” 


Table Blessing 


Teach us to know Thy law today 
Guide us and keep us pure, we 
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Words Music 
Ada Shaw? Hull 
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Addition and Subtraction Puzzle 


By ANN WESTMORELAND 


If you add or subtract correctly (as indicated) the names of the objects drawn, 
you will find for your answers the names of five lovely flowers hidden here. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: If You Love Mother: good, obey, right. 

: : 3 Some Letter Additions: War—warm, fir 
Spring Riddle: a kite. —firm, pal—palm, tea—team, sea—seami, 
Color Rimes: blue, red, green, brown, ghe—Shem. 

black, white. Heads and Tails: Crane, drank, grand, 
A State Enigma: Iowa. prank. 
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@\_ IN AND OUT OF THE ZOO 
A PAGE TO COLOR_L 
BY PATRICIA BUCHANAN 


The peacock is conceited, but 
He has a right to be; 
For when he spreads his lovely tail 
It’s wonderful to see. 
He walks across the velvet grass, 
And holds his head up high, 
And looks so beautiful, it seems 
A rainbow’s passing by. 
wn, 
are. 
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I Am Content 


(Continued from page 20) 


do you ask that? Aren’t you having a 
good time?” 

“Oh, everybody is lovely to me, Jane, 
but I miss Dad and Mother and the 
things in my home. Oh, dear, I don’t 
know how to say it.” 

“You’re homesick, dear. Just the way 
Doris would be if she should go away 
from home. Now, go to sleep and you'll 
forget all about it in the morning.” 

But I didn’t forget it in the morning. 
When Dad called on the telephone, and 
his voice came from the very corner of 
his writing desk at home all the way to 
me in New York, though I tried not to 
cry, my voice did tremble a little. 

“Well, well,” said Dad, “is my little 
girl having a good time being rich——” 

“O Dad, please don’t! I want you and 
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Mother and the things in our house. | 
do. I do, Daddy.” 

“There, there! little girl of mine. I’|] 
hop into the car just as soon as I can 
and come for you. We shall not wait 
until Saturday. We can’t have a little 
homesick girl, can we?” 

Wasn’t I glad when Dad came? Doris 
was sorry to have me leave, but Aunt 
Lucinda said that she had been homesick 
once, and that she knew how I felt. 

Dad and I had the nicest ride home. 
We talked about the new trailer for the 
camping trip. We said the loveliest 
things about Mother. It seemed as if 
we never would get home, so that I could 
walk through the house and touch all the 
things that made home seem beautiful. 

Riding made me sleepy, so I snuggled 
against my dear daddy’s coat sleeve. 

“O Dad, I am so happy and contented 
with you and Mother.” 
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8 Months For $1 


Unity SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please find $3 inclosed to pay for three 
subscriptions to Wee Wisdom, to be sent 
to the following friends: 


1. Friend’s name 


Eight months of Wee Wisdom mean eight months 
of fun for some little boy or girl. You know 
how much you have enjoyed Wee Wisdom, and 
how much you would miss it if it failed to come 
to you each month. 


There are many boys and girls who have never 
even seen Wee Wisdom. Think of all the fun 
that they are missing! 


We know that you would like all your playmates 
to have Wee Wisdom. Of course you cannot send 
it to all of them, but perhaps you have three 
special friends to whom you would like to send it 
for eight months. 


Ask Mother if you may do this and, if she says, 
“Yes,” have her fill out the blanks with the names 
and addresses of your friends and send them to 
us with $3 to pay for the three subscriptions. 


Address 
City 


2. Friend’s name 
Address 
City State .......... 


8. Friend’s name 
Address 
City 


My name 
Address 
City 


Jur 
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Trail Blazers and Caravans 


OON after Sacajawea 

and her husband and 
baby had traveled with the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to the Pacific Ocean, 
men began to venture out on the vast 
unmapped plains and over the mountains 
into the Oregon country. Parties of 
traders also started breaking a trail 
southwest across “the great American 
desert.” 

Most of these people going to the far 
west went through the state of Missouri, 
because many of the principal water- 
ways from the Great Lakes and the 
Allegheny Mountains flow into the Mis- 
sissippi River opposite that state. 

Two famous overland trails were 
started, one from Independence, Miss- 
ouri, and the other from Westport, 
Missouri (Westport is now Kansas City, 
where Wee Wisdom is published): the 
Santa Fe Trail, which led to Santa Fe, 
775 miles to the southwest; and the 
Oregon Trail, which went to the Colum- 
bia River, over two thousand miles away 
in the far northwest. These trails have 
been called “the most remarkable high- 
ways known to history.” They were 
not built; they grew. They were not 
surveyed or laid out by engineers; they 
became roads simply by being used. The 
Santa Fe Trail was in many places one 
hundred feet wide. Its surface was 
beaten so hard that even today, more 
than a hundred years later, the ruts 
worn by thousands of pioneer pack 
trains may still be seen on the plains of 
Kansas. 

For a long time mules and ponies did 
all the carrying of freight across the 
country. The men walked beside the 
animals most of the way. Sometimes a 
party of men made the trip to drive 
back wild ponies which they caught on 
the plains, or perhaps they brought back 
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mules from old Mexico. 
Did you know that Mex- 
ico first introduced us to that famous 
animal now known as the Missouri 
mule? For the trip to Santa Fe, pack 
trains were loaded with bolts of cotton 
goods, silks, velvets, and light hardware. 
On the return trip they carried silver, 
gold, and furs. One early trader came 
back driving a whole mule train loaded 
with silver pesos (Mexican money). At 
the end of the journey the money bags 
were stored in a warehouse where some 
of them burst, and the money fairly cov- 
ered the floor. 

The trail to the Oregon country was 
blazed by four missionaries—two young 
men and their brides. It happened in 
this way: The men in the Lewis and 
Clark party, or perhaps the men on the 
ship Columbia, for which the Columbia 
River was named, told the Indians 
something about the white man’s God. 
The Indians held a powwow or meeting 
and sent four chiefs to Washington, ask- 
ing that preachers and teachers be sent 
to tell the Indians more about Jesus. 
Four young people left their comfortable 
homes in the east and set out across the 
continent to serve as missionaries to the 
Indians. Slowly they made their way 
across the country, and everywhere the 
Indians crowded round to see the young 
brides—the first white women they had 
ever seen. At last the young people 
reached the Columbia River, where they 
built homes, schools, and churches. 


A few years later, a caravan of men, 
women, and children, with two hundred 
wagons and a thousand head of cattle, 
left Westport, and made the long over- 
land journey. Soon many companies 
of emigrants with their wagons and 
cattle were passing along the trail, be- 
ginning the great western migration. 
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The pony carriesa pack - 
but if you wish the 
Mexican sefior to ride, 
1, the pack may be folded 
down inside tomakea 
saddle blanket. 
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Cut slits in the 
saddle as 
indicated and 
Slip the mars 
feet into the 
Stirrups. 


Paste together 
to point 
indicated by xXx, 
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Happy Plan 


When you have read Wee Wisdom 
through, 

There’s something nice that you 
can do; 

Oh, you have guessed it—you can 
lend 


Your copy to a little friend. 


“Dorothy,” said Aunt Sue, “any- 
thing that you enjoy will give you 


twice as much pleasure if you share 
it with somebody else.” 
Dorothy thought for a moment. 


; ; “You mean that I should lend my 
F ALL her birthday gifts, Wee Wisdom magazines to my 
Dorothy liked Wee Wis- 


friends?” 
dom, from unt Sue, “Yes, dear, that’s just what I 
the very best. Just see- * 
mean. 
ing her name on the wrapper gave See. 


her a big Gee. and when she glanced do! I’ll start a reading circle, and 
at the beautiful cover, and began Wek 
to turn the pages, one by one, she 
felt so happy and so excited that ‘es te, 
she danced all around the room. aii tum Gas 

How Dorothy treasured her True to her word, Dorothy started 
copies of Wee Wisdom! She had re- 1... circle. She has found that Aunt 
ceived five in all when Aunt Sue gue was right, because Wee Wisdom 
came for a visit. Proudly Dorothy seems much more delightful, now 
showed them to Aunt Sue, and so that she shares it with Jean and 
careful had she been with them that Nancy and the rest of her friends. 
they seemed brand-new. 

Aunt Sue looked a bit strange, as Why not try Dorothy’s plan? You 
if she were somehow disappointed. too will find it a happy one. 
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